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ABSTRACT 

This study documented 45 African- American and 40 
Puerto Rican-American middle- to lower-middle-income fathers* 
involvement with their preschool children. Their styles of 
functioning within the family, and the support they received from 
their families and communities in their role as parents were also 
examined. The fathers completed three parental and family support 
questionnaires. Results indicate that African-American men's 
commitment to the family is positively associated with their 
statement of involvement with children and to their participation in 
child care. Puerto R: can- American men's commitment to the family is 
positively associatea' with socialization responsibility, availability 
within the home, and their statement of involvement with children. 
Indexes of familial a .d community suppo^^t showed that 
African-American fathers* involvement with their preschoolers 
depended to a large extent on their support system of relatives, 
friends, and co-workers. Puerto Rican-American fathers who indicated 
high levels of involvement with their children were more likely to 
utilize institutional support, such as schools, clinics, and social 
service organizations, than family members, friends, or co-workers. 
(MDM) 
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Ethnic Preachoolers: How Their Fathers Can Be More Involved 

This research documented 45 African-American and 40 Puerto Rican-American 
mid lie to lower-middle- income fathers' involvement with their preschool-aged 
chicd in the home, their styles of functioning within the family, and the support 
they received from their families and communities for their role(s) as parents. 
Each father was asked to fill out the Paternal Child Care Index (PCCI) scale 
(Radin 1982), the Family Functioning Style (FFS) scale (Deal, Trivette & Dunst, 
1988), and the Profile of Family Support (SSI) scale (Trivette & Dunst, 1988). 

The Paternal Child Care Index (PCCI) developed by Radin (1982) assesses the 
father's a. Statement of Involvement , and involvement in b. Child care 
responsibility , c. Socialization responsibility , d. Influence in chil d rearing 
decisions , and e. availability . The Family Functioning Scale (FFS) assesses the 
extent of fathers' commitment to promoting the growth and well-being of the 
entire family, their ability to make sacrifices , their strategies for coping with 
difficult situations, their general competencies and prdblem- solving skills, and 
their ability to communicate constructively. Such an approach corresponds to the 
current focus in the family literature (see. Otto, 1975) that emphasizes the 
relevance of assessing interpersonal skills, competencies, and social 
psychological characteristics which are important features of families' uniqxie 
functioning styles (see Williams, Lingren, Rowe, Van Zandt & Stinnet, 1985). 

Because the extended family structure and its role in family organization 
has received a good deal of attention in the socialization literature and social 
support is associated with family functioning in African-American families and 
has been central to the organization of Puerto Rican-American families (Hays & 
Mindel, 1973; Hofferth, 1984; Manns, 1988; Wilson, 1986), the associations 
between support from extraf amilial , extended family members and institutions and 
men's involvement with children were examined. This is of importance because 
dimensions of support might be linked to paternal involvement with children in 
both groups of fathers. 

Rc ■ \tionships between the PCCI and Functional Style within the Family 

Pearson correlations were computed on the 5 components of the PCCI and the 
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5 dimensions of the FFS scales (Table 1). African-American men»s commitment to 
the family was posii^ively associated with their statement of involvement with 
children and to their participation in child care. Communication was positively 
associated with socialization responsibility and statement of involvement with 
children; and coping was positively associated with statement of involvement. 
These associations indicate that fathers' commitment, communication, and coping 
skills may be driving forces behind African-American fathers' positive 
involvement with their children. It is my surmise that the high degree of 
commitment to the family unit and good communication skills may contain social 
ingredients that can be readily and effectively used in caregiving situations. 

Data also revealed that Puerto Rican-American men's commitment to the 
family was positively associated with socialization responsibility, availability 
within the home, and their statement of involvement with children; communication 
was significantly associated with socialization responsibility and availability 
within the home; while, cohesion was significantly related to fathers' statement 
of involvement. 

These associations indicate that, in an effort to promote overall family 
well-being, Puerto Rican-American fathers' commitment to their familifs, their 
aiDility to communicate, and their preference for family cohesion may have acted 
in significant ways to foster fathers' involvement with their preschool-aged 
child. It can be argued that these fathers may have realized the importance of 
a positive family functioning style when it comes to the overall well being of 
their children and their investment in caregiving. 
Relationship between PCCI and Social Support 

For African-American men, convincing associations were found between 
support from extraf amilial members and socialization responsibility (r = .34, 
g<.01), statement of involvement (r = .35, £<.01), and investment in child care 
(r =.32, E<.05), and between extended family support and stateraent of involvement 
(r =.29, £<.05), and child care responsibility (r =.26,£<.08). Likewise, 
institutional support was correlated with fathers' statement of involvement 
(r =.32, £<.05) . 

Sources of support may not only enhance self-esteem, personal efficacy, and 
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perception of control (Hays & Mindel, 1973; McAdoo, 1981; Tienda & Angel, 1982), 
but may also reduce psychological distress (Taylor, Chatters, & May, 1988), and 
impart a positive influence on overall psychological well-being (see Hughes and 
Demo, 1989). These associations provide evidences that African-American fathers' 
involvement with their preschoolers depended to a large extent on their support 
system* 

Data revealed that support emanated primarily from the men's parents and 
relatives, and only occasionally from church members • Additionally, 
extrafamilial sources of support like friends, neighbors, and co-workers were 
also sought by fathers. However, fathers rarely sought information about 
childrearing or services for children from health professionals or other agencies 
within their community. 

Of the three modes of support for childrearing assessed in this study, only 
institutional support showed significant correlations with Puerto Rican-American 
fathers' statement of involvement with children (r=.40,E<.01) and their 
involvement in child care (r=.31,£<.05) (Table 1). That fewer than half of the 
Puerto Rican-American fathers approached relatives and friends for assistance and 
help in child care may suggest that familial bonds are becoming diffused on the 
mainland. With the nuclearization of Puerto Rican-American families on the 
mainland, individual family members may not maintain contact with kinship 
relations as would be the case in the traditional extended Puerto Rican family 
(Mapp, 1974). Moreover, in an effort to avoid negative stereotypes and 
discrimination and to maintain dignity ( dignidad ), Puerto Rican-American families 
may turn inward and rely on their own personal psychosocial resources to tackle 
issuec inherent in parenting. As an alternative source of support, they however, 
hav3 considered institutions such as day care/school, child/family doctor and 
other social service agencies as evidenced from the associations between 
institutional support, fathers' statement of involvement and their child care 
responsibilities • 

The data presented herein should help broaden our conceptual/theoretical 
understanding of father's strength and support sources that abet or inhibit their 
socialization with preschoolers from diverse groups. 
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